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Clothing for Children 


RUTH J. SCOTT 


HEN you select clothes for 

your children, their needs 
should always have first consideration. 
If a child is comfortably and health- 
fully clad, his appearance will be a 


source of satisfaction to mother and 


child alike. 
Whether 


clothes at home or buy them ready- 
made, there are a few simple features 
you should consider in the selection of 
the design. If you can answer ‘‘yes”’ 
to the following questions, the gar- 
ment will undoubtedly meet the needs 
of your growing youngster. 


you make your child's 


1. Does the allow for 
growth ? 

The old saying, ‘as the twig is bent, 
the tree inclines,” may apply quite lit- 
erally to a child's posture. During the 
early months and years, children grow 
and develop with surprising rapidity. 
Clothing that is too heavy or improp- 
erly balanced may cause rounded or 
sloping shoulders. Shoes that are out- 
grown before they are outworn, if 
not discarded, are likely to cause per- 
manent foot difficulties. 


garment 


2. Is the garment so constructed that 
the child can learn to help himself ? 
Children enjoy helping themselves, 

if given a chance, and are often able 


to help themselves in undressing and 
dressing long before their mothers are 
aware of their ability. Even during 
infancy, the random movements of a 
baby may be used to advantage in 
helping him to become aware of his 
clothing. If you say, “Shirt, arm in,” 
and “stocking off,” it may well con- 
tribute to first lessons in dressing and 
undressing. 

Frequently parents enjoy helping 
young children to such an extent that 
by the time the youngster reaches 
school age, he still depends on adult 
help in his simple dressing problems. 
If he needs his teacher's help in going 
to the toilet, in putting on his cap, 
coat, and rubbers or boots, he will not 
only have a feeling of inadequacy, but 
will also take too much of his teacher's 
time and energy. 

3. Will the garment give the child 

a wholesome satisfaction in his 

clothes ? 
A_ wholesome satisfaction his 
own clothing is the right of every 
child. This satisfaction will vary with 
individual children, just as with 
adults; but some satisfactions are com- 
mon to all children, if their comfort 
and well-being are given first consid- 
eration by the person responsible for 
selecting their clothing. 
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Infancy Period—Birth to Six Months 


Provision for growth 


In carly infancy, children are not 
conscious of their clothes as such. 
Their need is for as few and as light- 
weight garments as possible. Little 
shirts and diapers of soft, fine mate- 
rial, together with a few lightweight 
blankets for warmth, are all that a 
normal baby needs for at least the first 
two months. The chief requisites are 
to have the clothing immaculately 
clean—and to use no more of it than 
is actually needed. In this way the 


initial expense is kept low and the 
mother’s care of the clothing is re- 
duced to a minimum. 

The baby’s first clothes have been 
so simplified that mothers of a gener- 
ation ago will hardly recognize the 
present-day layette. The pinning 
blankets, the long ruffled petticoats 
and dresses are found only in muse- 
ums, while today’s tiny baby kicks to 
his heart's content, wearing only a 
shirt and a diaper. On very special 
occasions he may be permitted to 


Figure |. Simple, comfortable garments for the children help to keep every- 


one happy 
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wear, over this foundation, a simple 
knitted suit or dress. 

Bootees, shoes, and stockings are 
no longer considered necessary arti- 
cles of apparel for a healthy infant, 
although they appear tempting when 
one is looking for a baby's birthday 
gift. If the baby's feet are actually 
cold, he may need stockings or long 
bootees during his waking hours; but 
while he is sleeping, soft, lightweight 
provide ample 


woolen blankets 


warmth. 

When the baby begins to sit up and 
later to get around by himself, more 
definite thought must be given to his 
clothing. At this time he is beginning 
to grow and develop rapidly, so allow- 
ance for growth should be made in 
his clothing. Neck and sleeve bands 
should be kept loose. If all his gar- 
ments are cut with raglan or kimono 
sleeves, the armholes will not be so 
quickly outgrown. Garments should 
be short and of lightweight material 
to permit perfect freedom of action. 

As soon as the baby is old enough 
to venture outside his crib, and is ex- 
ploring all parts of his home, he will 
need very soft leather shoes to protect 
his feet, but not to strengthen them. 
Most children are much more secure 
when gripping the floor with their 
bare toes than when shod in any kind 
of foot covering. For this reason the 
first shoes should be soft and flexible. 
The moccasin type is especially good, 
because it provides ample room for 
chubby toes. 


Most pediatricians agree that chil- 


dren will develop better muscular con- 


trol in the feet and ankles if low 
rather than high shoes are worn. 
Mothers, however, know that it ts 


easier to keep the higher shoes on an 
inquisitive child who is experimenting 
with undressing himself. Shoes that 
lace and that come just above the 
ankle are easily adjusted. 

Buying shoes for babies is difficult 
because children have a way of dou- 
bling their toes into fists when their 
feet are put into shoes. To insure a 
well-fitting shoe, have your child stand 
on a piece of paper while a tracing ts 
drawn around his foot. Take the cut- 
out pattern to the shop, and _ select 
shoes that are one inch longer and 
one-half inch wider than the paper 
pattern. This method of purchasing 
shoes for children provides ample 
allowance for growth. Such shoes will 
seem at first to be much too large, but 
experienced mothers know that chil- 
dren usually outgrow their footwear 
before outwearing them. Another fea- 
ture to look for in protecting the feet 
of young children is a soft tip at the 
toe. This makes it easier to watch the 
progress of growth in young feet. 


Provision for independence in 
dressing 

Obviously, “independence in dress- 
ing” is impossible for a baby, but 1 
is a good idea to call his garments by 
their correct names to help familiarize 
the baby with this aspect of his dress- 
ing. 

Cooperation in dressing the baby ts 
more easily obtained if all the gar- 
ments have comfortable openings. 
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Shirt 
A shirt should open in front or 
have an easy neck opening. 


Diapers 

Diapers are best folded in a rec- 
tangle, or they may be knitted tubular 
and narrowed at the top. 


Sweater 

A sweater should open in front or 
on both shoulders to provide ample 
room for pulling it over the baby's 
head. 


Dress 

A dress may open all the way down 
the back or front and should have 
loose neck and sleeve openings. A 
kimono or raglan sleeve is preferred. 
Baby bunting 

A baby bunting should have room 


at the top for free play of arms and 
room at the bottom for active kicking. 


Bonnet 
A bonnet or cap should be soft and 
elastic, as are knitted or crocheted 


ones. 


Provision for child’s satisfaction 

If a baby is clean and comfortable, 
he will feel better and in turn will be 
a more welcome member of the fam- 


Provision for growth 
Aviators and explorers have special- 
ly designed costumes which actually 
help to promote their adventures. A 
child who is learning to walk needs 
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Early Childhood—Six Months to Two Years of Age 


ily. A few garments of soft, light- 
weight material, which will neither 
irritate his skin nor overheat his body, 
help his disposition from the very 
first. 

To give the greatest satisfaction to 
the baby at dressing time, he should 
be handled as little as possible. For 
this reason, shirts that open in front 
seem to be best. Clean, soft diapers 
that are adjusted easily, with as little 
bulk as possible between the legs, are 
important for a small baby. Keeping 
him dry and comfortable at this age 
will help make for easier toilet train- 
ing later. 

If dresses are worn, they should 
have non-restricting armholes and 
wrist bands. 


Sweaters that pull over a child's 
head should not be used unless the 
opening is large enough to allow the 
sweater to go on easily. Frequently, 
early dislikes for certain articles of 
clothing start with struggles that in- 
volve twisting the arms, pulling the 
ears, or scratching the nose and 
cheeks. Sweaters that open in front 
are good, but those with surplice 
openings are better because they re- 
quire fewer buttons and will stay 
closed in front. 


properly designed clothing to promote 
his own growth and scope of investi- 
gation. 

Some children have never had the 
joy of creeping, and have been retard- 
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Figure 2. At nine or ten months of age, the baby is ready for a short two- 
piece suit with raglan sleeves. For pattern, see Figure 3, pages 8 and 9 


ed in walking because the mother was 
afraid her child would soil or tear his 
dainty outfit. Dresses that come below 
the child’s knee should not be crept 
in, not because they will be ruined but 
because they impede action. The strain 
of the knees on the lower part of the 
dress chokes the youngster, and if this 
does not in time discourage all at- 
tempts at getting about by himself, 
he may develop a strange loping mo- 
tion which is neither graceful nor efh- 
cient. 


Short sleeves and short blouses aid 
early attempts at creeping. We wonder 
how often children have delayed be- 
ginning independent locomotion be- 
cause they were hampered by thought- 
lessly chosen clothing. Skirts or romp- 


ers that pull at the neck, or long 
sleeves that slip over the hands, are 
enough to discourage anybody after 
one or two attempts at exploration. 

At nine or ten months of age the 
baby is ready for a two-piece garment, 
such as French panties (see pattern 
on pages 8 and 9) with a simple, 
straight over-blouse or jacket. You 
may prefer this pantie-suit to the one- 
piece romper because your baby may 
be more easily trained for the toilet if 
his panties can be entirely removed. 
Several pairs of panties can be used 
with one top, with a fresh pair substi- 
tuted rather than an entire suit in case 
of an accident. 

If these little suits consist of a sim- 


ple, raglan-sleeved over-blouse and 
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Figure 3. A pattern for cutting a 
simple raglan-sleeved blouse and 
French panties. A toddler's suit of 
percale or cotton broadcloth made 
from this pattern is shown in Figure 
2, page 7, and on the cover 


one-piece French panties with wide 
elastic or snap fasteners at the top, 
the child is comfortable and his 
mother saves time and money. When 
the suits are made of colorfast mate- 
rials, such as cotton broadcloth, per- 
cale, tiny-checked gingham, or small- 
figured print, they are charming and 
may be worn as long as the material 
holds together, because they are sel- 
dom outgrown. 

Under this French-pantie suit, the 
baby wears a shirt or vest and a pair 
of knitted training panties which are 
held in place by a wide elastic band. 
These under-panties are called “train- 
ing panties’ because they help a small 
child to graduate from diapers. These 
garments are readily changed by the 
mother at first, and later they are eas 
ily slipped down by the child himself. 

Material for children's underwear 
should be porous and capable of ab- 
sorbing moisture evenly and complete: 
ly. At present, synthetic fabrics such 
as rayon and nylon are not suitable 
because they do not possess these qual 
ities. Woven or knitted all-cotton 
materials, however, are excellent. 

Because fabrics made of cotton may 
be boiled or laundered in hot soapy 
water, they are still the most satisfac- 
tory materials for garments which 


come in contact with the child's skin 


a 
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Figure 4. A simple wardrobe for early childhood 


Provision for independence in 
dressing 


Children from six months to two 
years of age are still too young to be 
expected to dress themselves. But any 
features of design and construction of 
their clothing that will help the 
mother, will also sooner or later di- 
rectly help the youngster. 


At this early age most children may 
be taught the comfort and satisfaction 
of being clean and dry. If this desir- 
able trait can be encouraged by cloth- 
ing that can be easily cared for, the 


toilet training will be greatly simpli- 
fed. 


Shirt 


The shirt should button in front, 
and may be unbuttoned by the child. 


Knitted training panties 

Training panties should have a 
wide elastic at the top, loose enough 
to leave no mark on the child’s body, 
and snug enough to hold panties in 
place. The panties may then be easily 
slipped down or removed by the 
mother, and later slipped down by the 
child. 
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Two-piece suit 

Panties should have a wide elastic 
at the top. Two or three pairs of pan- 
ties should be provided for each 
blouse. 

The blouse should have a deep neck 
Opening, one or two snaps or buttons 
and raglan sleeves. The blouse should 
end just above the knees in order not 
to interfere with creeping. 


Overalls 

Overalls made of corduroy or den- 
im protect the child’s knees and cloth- 
ing, and provide extra warmth for 
cool days out of doors. 


Outdoor play suit 

The outdoor play suit should be 
made of flexible windproof and 
water-repellent material, thus provid- 
ing for greater activity out of doors 
during cool weather. 


Provision for child’s satisfaction 

Clothing that will neither retard nor 
interfere with growing activities will 
please this age-group. 

Dresses or suits that will permit 
free play on the floor and out of doors 


should be provided. 
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At about nine months of age, most 
children begin to creep or crawl on 
the floor if given an opportunity. If 
the floors are cold, extra padded pan- 
ties may be worn by the youngster 
when he is sitting or beginning to 
crawl about. These may be made from 
several thicknesses of cotton flannel 
or old underwear, or from the quilted 
muslin used for mattress pads. A 
French-pantie pattern may be used, 
and the may be finished 
around the top with a wide elastic. 
The legs may be bound with bias 


tape, or finished with a blanket stitch. 


panties 


Denim or corduroy overalls are 
good for a child who is beginning to 
explore for himself. His mother need 
not be concerned about what may hap- 
pen to his clothes and will therefore 
give him greater freedom. 

During this period children begin 
to discriminate between textures and 
often decided 
toward certain garments. They begin 
to learn the names of colors and to 
recognize them in different objects. 
should, call your 
child’s garments by their proper hues 
and should recognize any preference 


which may be shown by him. 


show preferences 


therefore, 


Pre-school Period—Two to Six Years of Age 


Provision for growth 
During the pre-school period the 
child is perfecting independent loco- 
motion and varied body activities. He 
is also growing and learning very rap- 
idly. 
One of the greatest problems for 


a mother who is clothing her children 
from one to six years of age is that 
of anticipating the child’s rate of 
growth. During this period of rapid 
growth and change in body propor- 
tions, a mother's ingenuity is surely 
tested, unless she has a budget ade- 


f 
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quate to replace the still useful but 
outgrown garments. 


It is highly desirable that children’s 


clothing be loose, lightweight and 
flexible. If it is bulky or too billowy, 
it interferes with such activities as 
bending over, climbing, and riding 
tricycles. If a dress is well made, with 
adequate fullness through the chest, 
raglan sleeves, a wide long-stitched 
tuck under the hem, French panties or 
shorts to match, and if tt ts a becom- 
ing, fast-color material, it will give 


many months of service. 


Little boys seem to outgrow their 
suits more quickly than girls outgrow 
their dresses. Trousers too tight in the 
crotch are most uncomfortable, and 
may lead to undesirable habits when 
being adjusted by the child to give 
more freedom for his activities. On 
the other hand, if too much allowance 
has been made for his growth and the 
crotch ts too low, the youngster will 
have difficulty in straddling his  tri- 
cycle and in climbing over the many 


things he finds to investigate. 


Clothing may affect posture to a 
marked degree during the important 


period from one to six years. The 


bony structure of the child's body ts 


developing rapidly, and continued 
pressure or strain upon any part of 
it is likely to result in poor posture, 
if not in actual deformity. For this 
reason, the child’s garments ought to 
be light in weight and flexible in tex- 
ture. Well-balanced 
and outer garments that hang from 


the shoulders, are good, but the bulk 


undergarments, 
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of the weight should be borne near 
the base of the neck. This necessitates 
comparatively narrow necklines and 
broad shoulder straps in the case of 
undergarments, and well-cut, easy fit- 
ting outer garments. Correctly fitted 
shoes and socks are very important. 


Heavy, inflexible rubber soles on 
shoes for little folks — even though 
they may look like big brother's or 
should never be 


Not only 


sister's sport shoes 
worn by young children. 
will the shoes be outgrown before they 
are outworn, but the youngster will 
be completely worn out before the 
shoes limber up. 


Provision for independence in 
dressing 


During these four years, if given 
the opportunity, most children can 
learn to become independent in dress- 
ing their 
clothes need to be planned so that 
small fingers can comfortably operate 
the bands and buttons. The finer mus- 


themselves. However, 


cles in children’s wrists, hands, and 
fingers are not yet fully developed, 
and even the larger muscles are not 
always in coordination. 


Whenever buttons are used, they 
should be large enough to be easily 
grasped and pushed, or pulled, 
through the buttonhole. Buttons three- 
fourths of an inch to one and one- 


fourth inches in diameter are best. 


Buttonholes should be large enough 
for the button to slip through easily, 
but not so large that it slips out again, 
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5. One simple button can be 
ig problem 


Fi 


a 


after having been so painstakingly 
maneuvered through the opening. An 
casy rule to remember when planning 
buttonholes is to cut them the length 
of the diameter plus the thickness of 
the button. 

If a child is expected to manage his 
own clothing, he must have bands and 
openings placed where he can see and 
reach them. Openings should be in 
front wherever possible, or near 
enough the side to be easily reached. 
Some children’s arms are short in pro- 
portion to their girth, and it ts physt- 
cally impossible for them to reach to 


the center of their back. 


Underwear 

Until children are reliably trained 
for the toilet, it is easier to use a two- 
piece under-suit, consisting of a vest 
or shirt and knitted panties. 


Boys’ suits 


Trousers with wide elastic at the 
top should be used as long as possi- 
ble. Belts on suits for very young 
children may look attractive, but they 
greatly complicate learning to dress 
and going to the toilet. 

Simple tailored blouses or T-shirts 
are appropriate for little boys. Knitted 
tops to wear with trousers which have 
wide elastic at the top, are enjoyed 
by both mother and child, because they 
are easy to put on and easy to care for. 


Girls’ dresses 

Little girls’ dresses usually should 
open in front. One, two, or three but- 
tons, with good-looking, easily man- 
aged buttonholes, may be a decorative 
part of the dress as well as being 
structurally right for the child. When 
sheer materials are used, however, or 
when the occasion demands a more 
dainty finish in the front of the dress, 
a back opening may be preferred. 
Mother's help is usually needed for 
special occasions, and should be given, 
but the joy of independence should 
not be discouraged by unmanageable 
every-day clothes. 

French panties or shorts, with wide 
elastic on the top, prove satisfactory 
under most dresses. When sheer ma- 
terials are used in the dress, a slip is 
usually worn as well. 
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Overalls 

Overalls, easily slipped into, may 
be worn by little girls or little boys, 
to provide protection from the weath- 
cr or to protect their other clothes. A 
long zipper at the center front of the 
overalls, from the top of the suit to 
within three or four inches of the 
crotch, makes for quick and easy dres- 
sing by the youngster. The front zip- 
per also eliminates the necessity for 
plackets at the side of the garment. 
Corduroy overalls are soft and flexible, 
attractive in texture, and easy to laun- 
der. After the corduroy is thoroughly 
dry, brushing with a stiff brush will 
restore the pile. Pressing ts unneces- 
sary. Denim, khaki, and seersucker 
are other suitable materials. 


Coats 

A child can easily put on a raglan- 
sleeve coat himself. Raglan sleeves 
make possible a two-season coat, be- 
sweaters be worn under- 


cause can 


neath in colder weather. 


Caps 

To a greater extent than in other 
articles of children’s clothing, fashion 
will probably influence the type of 
headgear available. Hats or caps 
should not be tight enough to leave 
a red mark on the child’s forehead. 
Knitted caps and helmets are com- 
fortable for winter weather, but they 
should fit snugly around the child’s 
face to give ample protection from 
wind or snow. 


Outdoor play suits 
A lightweight windproof and water- 
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repellent suit is excellent for spring 
and fall outdoor play. It may be made 
at home from a fabric with a special 
weatherproof finish. For this type of 
suit, a One-piece snow-suit pattern may 
be used, but the elastic bands at wrist 
and ankles should be eliminated. 

The shops offer many well-designed 
snow suits for winter wear, and those 
fastening with a zipper in front, with 
knitted wristlets and ankles, have be- 
come almost standard equipment. One 
important feature to look for is a flex- 
ible material that will permit the 
greatest freedom of action for the 
child. 


Studies that 
mothers prefer a two-piece snow suit 


have shown most 
of a weatherproofed fabric. Because 
it is possible to use the jacket sepa- 
rately and also to have an extra pair 
of snow pants, the two-piece suit is 
more adaptable to the growing child. 


Sun-suits 

Sun-suits provide great freedom for 
children. Particular attention should 
be given to the shoulder straps to pre- 
vent their slipping. Most children 
thrive in the sunshine, but care must 
be taken to avoid harmful burning. 
Sun baths should begin by exposing 
the atms and legs, and gradually in- 
creasing the time and areas. Five 
minutes at first is a safe rule to ob- 
serve. 


Rubbers and boots 
Rubbers and boots are the most dif- 


ficult articles of wearing apparel for 
young children to manage. The best 
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solution seems to be to have the over- 
shoe fairly large, but not so large as 
to come off when the youngster steps 
into the mud. 


Mittens 


Mittens children’s hands 
warmer than do gloves. They should 
fit the child’s hands easily, and be of 
flexible material. Waterproof mittens 


are highly desirable for some kinds of 


keep 


weather. 


Provision for child’s satisfaction 


Since children from two to six are 
learning rapidly and are beginning to 
take on adult attitudes in some of their 
dressing habits, it is necessary to give 
attention to the care of their garments. 

Hooks placed low enough for a 
child to reach easily will invite him 
to hang up his coat, if the coat has 
a loop or tape in the back of the neck. 
A small chest of drawers of his own, 
so situated that he can manage it, will 
help him to enjoy keeping his clothing 
where it belongs. If this is impossi- 
ble, just one drawer for his use will 
satisfy his need of some place to call 
his own. 

Clothing in good repair is essential 
if the child is to deveiop habits of in- 


dependence in dressing himself. All 
buttons should be sewed on; button- 
holes should be made flexible and of 
the right size for the button; elastic 
in panties should be tight enough to 
hold them on but not so tight as to 
leave a mark on the child's body. 


If plackets are long enough in the 
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beginning, they are not likely to rip; 
and if they have ripped, the chances 
are that the child has had to struggle 
to get in or out of the opening. Chil- 
dren’s dislike for certain garments 
may often be traced to such seemingly 
simple experiences as this. 

Clothing for this group of children 
needs to be very sturdy, well-made, 
and of durable material, to give the 
greatest satisfaction to all concerned. 
It should be of a type that can be 
quickly and easily adjusted by the 
child. Because of his varied and stren- 
uous unusually large 
number of garments is needed. Acci- 
dents will happen; children ought not 
to be so “‘clothes-conscious” that they 
are not free to engage in whole- 
hearted, free play and work. 


activities, an 


As your child reaches school age, 
he becomes more and more aware of 
what other children are wearing and 
doing. It is of primary importance 
to him to “belong to the group’ and 
to wear ‘what the other kids wear.” 
Styles and fads in children’s clothing 
often vary with the community, and 
the wise mother will keep her eyes 
open to any changes. If local custom, 
for example, decrees blue jeans for 
children’s birthday parties, don’t em- 
barrass your child by making him wear 
his best outfit. 

With the beginning of color dis- 
criminations and preferences in these 
early years, it is a good idea to let your 
children help choose their clothes. 
They are more apt to take an interest 
in caring for their clothing if they 
have had a part in its selection. 
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Index of Garments for Children at Different 
Age Levels 


Infancy (birth to six months ) 1-6 
Blankets 
Bonnet 6 
Bootees 
Bunting 
Diapers 
Dress 
Shirt 
Shoes 
Stockings 
Sweater 

Early childhood (six months to 

two years ) 
Dress 
French panty pattern 
Outdoor play suit 
Overalls 


Shirt 
Training panties 
Two-piece suit (blouse and 
panties ) 

Underwear 

Pre-school (two to six years ) 
Blouse and trousers (boy ) 
( aps 
Coats 
Dress and panties (girl) 
Mittens 
Outdoor play suit 
Overalls 
Rubbers and boots 
Shoes and stockings 
Snow 
Sun suits 
Underwear 


suits 
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